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INSIDE  N.I. 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


November,  1996  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  January  1,  1997,  the 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2482-MT  Tom  Sheehan,  P.  O.  Box  14,  Seattle,  WA  98111-0014 

(Numismatic  Literature,  English,  Medals,  Stock  Exchange 
Medals  and  Tokens) 


Reinstatement:  The  following  member  has  complied  with  the  By-Laws  and  is 

hereby  reinstated  to  full  membership: 

743-MT  Mark  E.  Freehill,  P.  O.  Box  523,  Narrabeen,  N.S.W.  2101,  Australia 

(World  by  Date,  Banknotes) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


There  was  no  activity  in  receipt  of  new  material  for  the  NI  Library  this  past  month. 
Please  remember  we  have  an  e-mail  address  (inside  front  cover)  for  those  with  these 
capabilities. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

NI  MEMBER  SUFFERS  BURGLARY  LOSS  AND  REQUESTS  HELP 

Sometime  between  September  28  and  September  29,  1996,  the  residence  of  John  and 
Kathy  Kallman,  owners  of  Cash  Coin  Connection,  P.  O.  Box  122,  Sartell  MN  56377, 
320-393-3148,  was  burglarized.  Between  200  and  300  pounds  of  coins,  tokens,  and 
bank  notes  were  stolen.  A large  inventory  of  Military  Club  Tokens  and  Chits,  with 
many  examples  from  Vietnam;  Gaming  Tokens  and  Chips,  most  from  mid-western 
Indian  Casinos  and  Nevada;  a large  selection  of  Far  East  Asian  Cash  Coins,  Spade 
and  Knife  Money;  Japanese  Mint  Sets  and  Baseball  Cards;  a collection  of  U.S.  Coins 
and  Paper  Money;  collections  of  West  Germany,  Honduras,  Manchukuo,  South 
Vietnam,  Mexican,  British,  Canadian  coins  were  stolen  among  others.  Additionally, 
six  ammo  boxes  of  un-cataloged  material  mostly  of  minor  world  coins  were  stolen. 
A more  detailed  list  is  available  on  request  either  from  John  or  contact  the  Benton 
County  Sheriff’s,  Office,  591  Highway  23  N.E.,  P.  O.  Box  159,  Foley,  Minnesota 
56329;  Telephone  320-968-7201  or  Fax  320-968-6885. 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Further  tribute  to  Charles  K.  Panish 


As  a footnote  to  the  gracious  tribute  to  Charles  K.  Panish  in  the  September  NI 
Bulletin  (unsigned  but  surely  from  Randolph  Zander),  I think  collectors  should  be 
aware  of  how  much  Charlie  did  to  improve  today’s  world  coin  catalogs.  He  was 
already  contributing  information  regularly  to  R.  S.  Yeoman  when  I joined  the 
Whitman  staff  in  1966,  and  over  the  next  decade  as  I assumed  supervision  of  the 
Yeoman  and  Craig  world  catalogs,  my  own  correspondence  with  him  grew  to  fill 
several  thick  folders.  Much  of  his  work  in  the  early  years  was  on  the  native  states  of 
India,  in  a period  when  that  coinage  was  far  less  known  than  it  is  now,  and  largely 
through  his  efforts  we  were  able  to  present  revisions  for  Bundi,  Travancore  and 
several  others.  Our  first  big  project  together  was  a complete  reorganization  of  the 
machine-struck  issues  of  Afghanistan,  and  his  excellent  collection  was  the  source  of 
many  new  illustrations.  When  the  first  revision  of  the  Craig  catalog  got  underway, 
he  submitted  extensive  information  for  many  countries  stretching  from  East  Africa  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  assistance  to  me  was  in  evaluating  information  submitted  by 
others.  I would  regularly  send  him  letters  from  new  correspondents,  asking  if  their 
information  could  be  trusted.  His  replies  frequently  would  not  only  verify  or  refute 
the  contributions,  but  would  augment  it  with  new  material  as  my  queries  turned  his 
attention  to  the  areas  involved.  When  he  submitted  detailed  notes  on  a coinage 
unfamiliar  to  me  (the  usual  case),  I would  go  over  them  and  send  him  pages  of  notes, 
questions  and  charts  to  clarify  my  own  understanding.  His  responses  were  always 
prompt  and  amazingly  helpful.  Even  when  I was  busy  with  other  projects,  sometimes 
delaying  my  review  of  his  material  for  months,  he  was  ready  to  pick  up  on  the  subject 
at  once,  helping  me  avoid  missing  my  editorial  deadlines  even  farther  than  usual. 

Most  or  perhaps  all  of  Charlie’s  work  for  the  world  coin  books  (and  I understand  that 
he  made  many  similar  contributions  in  later  years  to  the  KM  Standard  Catalog)  would 
have  been  accomplished  eventually  by  others.  But  through  his  untiring  efforts,  we 
as  collectors  had  access  to  far  better  information  far  sooner  than  we  would  have 
without  him.  All  of  us  owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude. 

I could  go  on  at  length  with  anecdotes  and  examples  of  his  helpfulness,  but  I think 
the  point  is  clear.  So  I’ll  end  this  note  with  one  of  Charlie’s  favorite  closings:  "If 
I had  had  more  time,  this  letter  would  have  been  shorter." 

Holland  Wallace,  NI  LM-77 

Weslaco,  Texas 

* * * * * 

Chinese  characters  translated  for  "Numismatica  Erotica" 

I thought  you  might  be  interested  in  some  side  notes  to  "Strange  Shores  IV: 
Numismatica  Erotica"  in  the  October  NI  Bulletin , which  I enjoyed  very  much.  Fig. 
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3c  is  found  in  almost  unlimited  sizes,  and  most  are  of  recent  fabrication,  many 
skillfully  treated  to  look  old.  When  found  in  dealers’  lists  they  are  almost  invariably 
called  "marriage  tokens".  I haven’t  the  vaguest  notion  of  where  the  term  "solid  coin" 
that  author  Bob  Forrest  reported  was  on  the  Korean  card  bearing  the  item  originated, 
unless  it  comes  from  some  Korean  translation  attempt.  I can’t  fathom  what  the 
original  Chinese  character  can  be. 

Most,  but  not  all,  of  this  type  of  token  bear  the  four  Chinese  characters  as  illustrated, 
although  usually  in  better  renditions.  Reading  top-bottom-right-left,  they  are  feng- 
hua-xu6-yu6  (feng-hua-hsueh-yiieh  in  the  old  Wade-Giles  transliteration  system),  and 
are  pronounced  approximately  like  "fung  hwah  shooeh  yooeh."  Literally  they  mean 
"wind",  "flower",  "snow",  and  "moon",  but  together  dictionaries  convey  somewhat 
different  interpretations. 

My  old  pre-World  War  II  Mathews  Chinese-English  dictionary  gives  the  meaning  as 
"said  of  a gay  and  lively  place."  My  Chinese  Communist  Pinyin  Chinese-English 
Dictionary  of  the  late  1970s  puts  a slant  on  the  meaning:  "wind,  flowers,  snow  and 
moon  — referring  originally  to  the  subject  matter  typical  of  certain  types  of  feudal 
literary  works  and  later  to  the  effete  and  sentimental  writings  of  the  exploiting 
classes."  So  there!  These  are  also  the  characters  on  Fig.  15,  reading  left,  bottom,  top, 
right. 

On  token  3a  the  two  characters  read  chunhua  (ch’un-hua),  literally  "spring  flowers." 
None  of  my  dictionaries  gives  a special  meaning  for  the  two-character  compound,  but 
in  Japanese  shunga  ("spring  picture")  means  "pornography."  Hua  ("flower")  is  the 
first  character  in  several  words  connected  with  dissipation  and  vice,  such  as  prostitute, 
brothel,  red-light  district,  debauchery. 

The  four  characters  in  token  3b  comprise  two  two-character  words.  The  upper-left 
and  lower-right  characters  make  chunfeng  (ch’un-feng),  literally  "spring  breezes," 
and,  by  extension,  "genial,  as  favors  are."  Also,  since  spring  breezes  cause  things  to 
grow,  the  expression  is  used  of  culture  and  the  education  of  children,  etc.  Further, 
the  word  is  also  used  in  referring  to  a pleasant  countenance  or  speech.  The  other  two 
characters  (upper-right  and  lower-left)  are  taoli  (t’ao-li),  "peaches  and  plums,"  used 
to  describe  pupil  or  disciples. 

I leave  it  to  the  readers  to  apply  these  terms  to  the  scenes  on  the  tokens. 

George  A.  Fisher,  Jr. 

Littleton,  Colorado 
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Numismatics  International  at  the  1996  ANA  Convention 


Howard  A.  Daniel  III,  NI  # 1144 

The  last  morning  of  the  1996  ANA  Convention  was  very  busy  for  me.  My  first 
meeting  was  for  the  International  Bank  Note  Society,  then  to  the  ANA  Numismatic 
Theater  for  Yasha  Beresiner’s  talk  about  Paper  Money. ..A  Blessing  or  Curse!.  But 
I could  only  listen  to  his  talk  for  about  one-half  of  an  hour,  because  I had  another 
meeting  to  attend. 

That  meeting  was  Numismatics  International’s  starting  across  the  hall.  William  "Bill" 
F.  Spengler  was  setting  up  one  of  the  head  tables  with  several  different  NI 
publications,  forms  and  other  material  as  I entered  the  room.  And  George  A.  Fisher, 
Jr.  was  placing  pages  and  boxes  of  early  Chinese  numismatic  material  on  the  other 
head  table. 

Bill  passed  out  a sheet  of  paper  for  everyone  to  sign  as  he  opened  the  meeting  to 
about  twenty  attenders.  Most  of  us  were  NI  members  but  a couple  of  non-members 
identified  themselves  and  Bill  quickly  offered  them  membership  application  forms. 
Many  of  those  present  were  also  members  of  the  Denver  Area  World  Numismatists 
too. 


Moderator  Bill  Spengler  Opening  Meeting 

After  a few  remarks,  Bill  asked  each  of  us  to  stand  up  and  identify  ourselves  and  say 
something  about  our  numismatic  interests.  I heard  something  of  interest  to  me  from 
a couple  of  people  and  told  myself  to  talk  to  them  after  the  meeting. 
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Then  Bill  introduced  George  as  the  author  of  Fisher’s  Ding  and  a very  well-known 
expert  of  Chinese  numismatics  and  cash-style  coins  of  East  Asia,  he  said  that  George 
would  talk  to  us  about  the  origins  of  Chinese  currency. 

George  brought  a significant  number  of  pieces  from  his  collection  which  he  held  up 
for  the  audience  to  see.  The  cowrie  shells  and  their  many  different  types  of  imitations 
were  described  as  probably  the  first  currency  pieces  for  China,  as  they  were  for  many 
of  the  countries  which  I study  in  Southeast  Asia. 

He  went  into  farming  tools  and  their  imitations,  then  the  swords  and  knives.  The 
latter  had  round  holed  ends  which  were  apparently  broken  off.  George  said  the  holed 
end  pieces  might  have  been  the  first  metal  "coins"  but  no  one  knows  for  sure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  said  that  many  of  the  pieces  he  was  describing  during  this  talk  have 
never  been  100%  confirmed  as  currency. 

George  then  went  into  a discussion  about  the  early  coins  having  round  holes  and  the 
need  for  the  edges  to  be  filed  where  they  had  been  connected  to  the  "tree"  from  the 
mold.  The  round  holes  were  a problem  because  the  coins  just  spun  around  the  rod 
as  they  were  being  filed.  So  the  square  hole  was  invented  so  that  the  coins  would 
stay  in  one  position  for  easy  filing. 

He  described  some  fish  pieces  which  some  numismatists  have  written  are  "coins"  and 
which  reminded  me  about  some  metal  fish-shaped  pieces  found  in  the  Lao  and  Thai 
banks  of  the  Mekong  River.  Maybe  the  Southeast  Asian  pieces  are  Chinese  and  were 
carried  down  by  people  for  trading  and/or  were  washed  down  in  the  river. 

George  also  had  some  so-called  bridge  money  which  he  said  were  probably  just 
chime-like  pieces  for  musical  instruments.  He  also  had  some  so-called  bell  money 
pieces,  but  George  said  that  no  one  has  proven  either  of  these  types  to  be  money  to 
his  satisfaction. 

It  was  a great  talk,  and  from  looking  at  the  audience,  everyone  else  enjoyed  it  too. 
You  can  write  to  George  at  10749  West  Saratoga  Place,  Littleton,  CO  80127-1383 
about  his  talk.  Then  Bill  talked  about  several  of  NT’s  publications,  their  availability 
and  prices,  and  offered  an  NI  button  to  everyone  (they  were  all  gone  by  the  time  I got 
to  the  table). 

After  Bill  closed  the  meeting,  many  collectors  went  up  to  George’s  table  to  get  a 
better  look  at  the  pieces  he  had  on  display,  and  to  talk  to  Bill  about  NI  publications. 
I quickly  took  a couple  of  pictures  then  went  out  into  the  audience  to  find  the  two 
people  of  interest  to  me. 

One  person  was  Donald  G.  Robertson.  We  talked  about  Indonesian  numismatics  and 
he  said  that  he  needed  one  modem  piece  for  his  collection.  It  is  the  50  Sen  Krause- 
Mishler-10.1  dated  1954.  I have  not  yet  had  a chance  to  sort  through  my  duplicates, 
so  if  you  have  an  extra  one,  contact  Don  at  P.  O.  Box  94759,  Lincoln,  NE  68509- 
4759. 
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Jim  Anderson  was  also  in  the  audience.  He  is  leaving  soon  for  another  of  his  regular 
numismatic  buying  and  research  trips  to  China.  I asked  him  to  look  for  anything 
which  described  the  late  14th  century  notes  of  the  Vietnamese,  which  they  copied 
from  the  mid- 14th  century  Chinese  Ming  Dynasty  notes.  Jim  can  be  reached  at  P.  O. 
Box  50213,  Long  Beach,  CA  90815. 

Simcha  Kuritsky  was  there  too.  He  is  a collector  from  my  area  and  we  have  known 
each  other  for  many  years.  He  collects  Judicia  and  anything  with  felines  on  it.  It  you 
have  similar  interests,  you  can  write  to  him  at  1220  Blair  Mill  Road  #508,  Silver 
Spring,  MD  20910. 


George  Fisher  behind  table  with  display 


It  was  an  excellent  meeting  and  I believe  we  all  met  someone  new  to  correspond  with 
about  our  collections  and  research.  The  1997  ANA  Convention  is  in  New  York  City 
from  July  30  to  August  3.  Add  this  convention  to  your  schedule  and  the  NI  meeting 
there  after  the  program  is  published.  See  you  there? 
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STRANGE  SHORES  V: 
L.  A.  STAMP 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

Three  comers  of  paranumismatic  history  have  held  a particular  fascination  for  me 
over  the  past  couple  of  years.  All  are  fantasy  pieces,  and  all  emanated  originally 
from  the  USA. 


Fig.  1 


(i)  The  extensive  series  of  metallic  tickets  signed  "L.A.Stamp",  which  come  on 
variously  shaped  flans,  in  various  metals,  and  which  have  been  treated  to  look 
old.  Two  examples  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  2 


(ii)  A series  of  a dozen  metallic  tokens  and  passes  supposedly  relating  to  the  Nazi 
occupation  of  the  Channel  Islands  in  World  War  n,  two  examples  being 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Though  these  were  recognised  as  bogus  early  on  (note  1), 
they  nevertheless  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  curiously  imaginative  sets  of 
fantasy  pieces  ever  to  plague  the  market.  The  similarities  in  shape,  style  and 
fabric  of  these  pieces  to  those  mentioned  in  (i)  above  always  suggested  a 
common  authorship,  but  despite  my  extensive  enquiries,  no-one  ever  seemed 
able  to  "prove  it". 
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(iii)  Big,  brash  brothel  tokens  belonging  to  three  interlinked  series: 


Type  1.  Pictorial,  two  examples  being  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Large,  thick 
coppery  flans,  with  raised  designs  and  lettering.  Actually,  these 
are  the  only  two  members  of  this  series  I have  come  across,  but 
I presume  there  are  others.  If  anyone  reading  this  knows  of 
any  others,  and/or  knows  anything  of  their  origins,  I would  be 
grateful  if  they  would  let  me  know. 


Fig.  4 


Type  2.  Exemplified  by  Figs.  2,  14  & 15  of  the  previous  article  in  this 
series  (note  2)  and  by  the  other  specimens  shown  here  as  Fig. 
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4,  which,  as  indicated,  share  a common  reverse.  To  recap, 
these  pieces  are  characterised  by  their  large,  thin  brass  flans, 
and  their  incuse  designs  and  lettering.  Some  pieces  are  uniface 
- eg  Fig.  2 of  the  last  article  - whilst  others  have  one  of  the 
two  "stock"  reverses  illustrated  in  Figs.  14  & 15  of  the  same. 
Note,  however,  that  sometimes  the  same  obverse  can  be  found 
uniface  on  some  specimens,  but  coupled  with  one  of  the  stock 
reverses  on  others.  The  famous  Ruth  Jacobs  token,  for 
example,  is  often  found  with  a blank  reverse. 

Type  3.  Generally  copies  of  type  2,  but  on  smaller,  thicker  brassy  flans, 
and  with  raised  designs  and  lettering.  All  appear  to  be  dual 
faced  - at  least,  I haven’t  seen  a uniface  one.  One  type  3 uses 
the  reverse  of  Fig.  3b,  and  has  obverse  LONG  BRANCH 
SALOON,  DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS  around  FOOD  / 
WHISKEY  / GIRLS  in  three  lines. 

Now,  I had  heard  suggestions  that  "L.A.Stamp"  had  produced  some  of  the  brothel 
tokens,  but  never  saw  anything  solid  to  support  this:  the  shapes,  fabrics  and  style  are 
so  very  different,  plus  (i)  & (ii)  seemed  to  have  appeared  in  the  early  1970’s,  whilst 
the  brothel  tokens  seemed  to  have  first  appeared  rather  earlier,  in  the  early  or  mid 
1960’s. 

Much  intrigued  by  these  extraordinary  series  of  fantasy  pieces,  and  the  repeated 
suggestions  of  common  authorship,  I decided  to  have  a go  at  tracking  down 
"L.A.Stamp".  Thanks  to  various  fellow- subscribers  to  NI  BULLETIN  (the  Member 
Notice  page  does  work  - see  note  3!),  I eventually  traced  one  of  the  partners  involved 
in  that  famous  "firm"  to  Sacramento,  California.  Unable  to  resist,  I rang  him  up,  and 
there  ensued  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  enlightening  telephone  conversations 
I think  I have  ever  had. 

"L.A.Stamp"  was  a partnership  of  two  men,  "Sacramento  Stan",  as  I shall  call  him, 
with  whom  I talked  on  the  phone,  and  someone  else  who  must  remain  anonymous 
here  ("He’s  retired  now,  and  probably  wouldn’t  relish  the  attention!").  To  cover  the 
main  points  in  chronological  order: 

Stan  and  his  partner  were  indeed  responsible  for  the  type  2 brothel  tokens,  starting 
in  the  mid  1960’s  and  continuing  on  and  off  for  several  years.  Their  initial 
inspiration  came  partly  from  genuine  brothel  tokens,  of  both  the  advertising  and 
payment  types  referred  to  in  my  previous  article  (note  4),  and  partly  from  the  type  1 
tokens  described  above,  which  I had  always  assumed  were  later  productions,  but 
which  Stan  assures  me  were  around  earlier,  possibly  in  the  late  1950’s.  He  has 
always  assumed  that  the  type  l’s  were  novelty  pieces  made  for  sale  in,  say,  the 
legalised  brothels  of  Nevada,  but  I cannot  confirm  or  deny  this.  But  whatever,  given 
the  inspiration,  Stan  and  his  partner  started  to  branch  out  on  their  own.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  brothels  and  madames  were  taken  from  books  about  the  shadier 
dealings  of  the  Old  West.  Ruth  Jacobs,  Laura  Evens  and  Diamond  Lil  all  really 
existed,  though  actually  the  Ruth  Jacobs  token  depicted  in  Fig.  14  of  my  previous 
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article  took  its  inspiration  from  another  earlier  fantasy  brothel  token  (note  5).  Other 
tokens,  however,  were  private  jokes  centred  on  people  and  places  known  to  Stan  and 
his  partner.  "They  all  mean  something,"  Stan  told  me. 

Thus,  the  Kitty’s  Kat  House  token  of  Fig.  4a  was  inspired  by  a girl  called  Kate  who 
worked  at  a local  diner  in  Jackson,  California,  where  one  of  Stan’s  businesses  was 
located  at  that  time.  As  for  Won  Hung  Loo’s  of  Drytown  (Fig.  4b),  well,  Won  Hung 
Loo  is,  shall  we  say,  a punning  reference  to  testicular  asymmetry,  and  at  the  time  of 
production  of  this  token,  Drytown  was  a small  place  of  some  30  inhabitants,  and  the 
most  unlikely  location  for  a Chinese  brothel.  "It  was  what  you’d  call  in  England  a 
hamlet,"  Stan  told  me.  "I  had  an  antiques  store  there,  and  a small  factory  at  the  rear 
of  the  building  - that’s  how  Drytown  came  into  it..."  Another  fictional  Chinese 
brothel  was  the  China  Doll  of  Dodge  City,  whose  token  was  illustrated  in  my 
previous  article  (Fig.  15).  Like  Won  Hung  Loo’s  it  advertised  100  Lookie,  250  Feelie 
and  500  Dooie.  "A  group  of  us  dreamed  that  one  up  in  a bar  one  night,"  Stan  told 
me,  though  he  couldn’t  recall  where  the  name  "China  Doll"  came  from.  The  joke 
continued  with  Shanghai  Red’s  Saloon  in  El  Paso,  which  advertised  "no  peekie,  just 
feelie  and  dooie",  and  with  Singapore  Sallies  of  Chinatown  which  insisted  on  "no 
lookie,  no  feelie,  just  dooie."  As  for  the  Fanny  Sporting  Club  of  London,  proprietor 
the  Reverend  John,  described  and  illustrated  as  Fig.  2 in  the  previous  article,  well,  he 
was  John  F.,  a friend  and  business  contact  of  Stan’s  in  London.  "He  was  my 
counterpart  over  there,  in  fact,"  Stand  told  me,  "He  made  and  sold  stuff  for  us.  His 
nickname  was  ‘The  Reverend’,  and  we  just  made  up  the  token  around  him."  (I  tried 
to  discover  more  about  the  Reverend  John  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  approaching 
various  collectors  and  dealers  active  in  and  around  London  at  that  time. 
Unfortunately  no-one  I approached  could  remember  him.) 

Type  3 brothel  tokens,  incidentally,  were  largely  copies  of  the  type  2’s  which  another 
business  partner  of  Stan’s  had  made  in  Taiwan.  He  too  had  a brothel  token  made  up 
around  him  - namely,  Honest  Walt’s  Saloon,  of  Tombstone,  Arizona. 

So  much  for  the  brothel  tokens.  What  of  the  L.A.Stamp  tokens? 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  signature  "L.A.Stamp"  was  bogus  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  genuine  Los  Angeles  Rubber  Stamp  Co.,  who  did  produce  a wide 
variety  of  metallic  business  tokens  from  the  later  19th  century  till  they  folded  in  the 
1960’s,  but  who  invariably  signed  their  products  L.A.R.S.Co.  or  L.A.RUB.STP.Co. 
(or,  after  1935,  L.A.STP.&  STATY.Co.  or  similar).  But  why  did  Stan  and  his  partner 
choose  that  company  as  a decoy?  The  answer  is  simply  that  for  a number  of  years 
they  had  been  much  involved  in  the  lucrative  business  of  stamped  silver  ingots  (note 
6).  Bogus  tokens  were  only  ever  a hobby,  really  - a bit  of  fun  "to  see  what  we  could 
get  away  with,  and  to  keep  folk  guessing."  In  the  course  of  expanding  their  main 
business,  they  bought  much  of  the  metal  stamping  machinery  and  associated 
paraphernalia  of  the  real  Los  Angeles  Rubber  Stamp  Company  after  it  had  folded. 
All  they  did  was  to  "resurrect"  the  company,  change  its  signature,  and  extend  its  range 
of  issues  somewhat! 
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As  with  the  brothel  tokens,  their  sources  of  inspiration  were  varied.  Stan  had  an 
interest  in  old  advertising  material  relating  to  Coca  Cola,  and  came  up  with  the  World 
Fair  piece  in  Fig.  1.  Stan’s  partner,  meanwhile,  was  an  avid  collector  of  Nazi 
memorabilia,  and  it  was  he  who  dreamed  up  the  Channel  Islands  pieces.  These  were, 
in  effect,  L.A.Stamp  pieces  without  the  signature,  as  indeed  had  long  been  suspected 
but  never  proved! 


But  there  were  other  "signature-less"  pieces  which  appeared  on  the  market  in  the  early 
1970’s,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Were  these  by  Stan  & Co.,  or  was 
someone  else  jumping  on  the  bandwagon? 

The  problem  was  highlighted  in  vol.  2,  no.  2 of  the  American  Trade  Token  Topics, 
a monthly  publication  for  trade  token  collectors,  in  February  1972.  The  front  cover 
sported  a large  question  mark  surrounded  by  nine  of  these  pieces.  Inside  (p.  15),  Ray 
Nadreau  appealed  to  the  readership  for  information  about  these  problematical  pieces. 
He  wrote: 

"The  P Supplies  Company  of  London,  England  (who  has  told  METCA  to 
beware  of  using  its  name  in  connection  with  these  tokens)  has  advertised  them 
in  A/Trader  Weekly.  The  P Supplies  Company  has  issued  a statement  that  it 
purchased  these  tokens  in  good  faith  from  Sunset  Enterprises,  Sunset  Blvd., 
Cal.,  who  assured  them  the  tokens  were  from  the  surplus  of  the  L.A.Stamp 
Company. 

These  tokens  are  also  being  sold  by  Golden  Hawk  Collectors  Ltd,  of  Lompoc, 
Cal.,  who  also  sell  fake  red  light  or  parlor  house  tokens.  I have  information 
that  Golden  Hawk  Collectors  Ltd  stated  that  these  tokens  were  found  in  a 
London  flea  market.  I have  information  that  the  International 
Hobbies/Antiques  of  Wilimington,  Cal.,  who  also  sell  questionable  items  such 
as  Wells  Fargo  belt  buckles  and  parlor  house  tokens,  have  sold  some  of  these 
tokens."  (note  7) 

Thanks  to  my  little  chats  with  Sacramento  Stan,  I can  now  throw  some  light  on  this 
murky  business.  Firstly,  the  P.  Supplies  Company  of  London  was  run  by  the 
Reverend  John,  he  of  Fanny  Sporting  Club  fame,  whose  name  is  now  familiar  to  us. 
As  for  Sunset  Enterprises,  well,  this  was  one  of  Stan  and  partner’s  mail  order 
companies,  as,  too,  was  Golden  Hawk  Collectors  Ltd...  And  International  Hobbies  & 
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Antiques?  Yes,  you’ve  guessed  it  - it  was  owned  by  Stan  as  well,  in  partnership  with 
"Honest  Walt",  another  name  familiar  to  us. 

But  there’s  more  yet:  what  about  those  Wells  Fargo  belt  buckles  that  Mr.  Nadreau 
mentions  in  the  above  quoted  passage?  They  made  the  news  here  in  England,  in  the 
Token  Corresponding  Society  Bulletin  (vol.  1,  no.  11,  p.242  in  July  1973),  where 
mention  was  made  not  only  of  the  fake  buckles,  but  also  of  an  equally  fake  book 
which  had  been  written  to  "authenticate"  them!  Stan  & Co.  were,  needless  to  say, 
responsible  for  these  too,  book  and  buckles  alike. 


Fig.  6 

The  buckles  began  to  appear  in  the  summer  of  1967  (note  8),  in  limited  numbers  at 
first.  They  were  big  brass  things,  about  3 lA  inches  by  2 lA  inches.  Each  bore  the 
Wells  Fargo  name  and  a pictorial  design  like  a stagecoach,  a railroad  scene  (Fig.  6) 
or  a ship.  In  one  case,  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Fargo  were  featured.  The 
reverse  was  stamped  with  a serial  number  and  the  trade  mark  of  "Tiffany  - New 
York".  Some  buckles  were  green  with  "corrosion"  (later  found  to  have  been 
artificially  produced  by  soaking  in  acid  and  brine!).  The  story  went  about  that  the 
buckles  had  been  made  by  Tiffany  for  Wells  Fargo  in  1902  (another  version  said 
1852),  but  had  never  been  issued  to  employees.  They  had  lain  in  storage  instead, 
before  being  sent  to  England  for  munitions  scrap  just  before  the  First  World  War. 
For  some  reason  they  were  never  melted  down,  but  remained  stored  in  a warehouse 
until  rediscovered  in  1966.  They  were  then  reputedly  sold  off  in  an  auction  of 
"surplus  materials"  held  by  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  they  went  back  to  America 
again. 

The  buckles  - and  the  cover  story  - were  apparently  good  enough  to  convince  many 
people  of  their  authenticity.  High  prices  were  paid  for  some  of  the  early  pieces,  and 
on  March  28th  1971,  the  (Sunday)  New  York  Times  accepted  and  ran  an  ad  for  them. 
By  now  the  price  was  $20  or  $25  a time.  Incredibly,  buckles  submitted  to  Tiffany’s 
for  examination  in  1970  had  been  authenticated,  though  the  company  had  admitted 
that  all  their  actual  records  of  any  transactions  involved  had  been  destroyed  in  1940. 
Stan  still  chuckles  when  thinks  of  that.  Naturally,  he  used  a copy  of  a letter  of 
authentication  from  Tiffany’s  to  adorn  his  own  adverts  for  the  buckles  - what  better 
testimonial  could  one  have? 
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Unfortunately,  demand  for  the  buckles  was  such  that  the  increased  volume  of 
production  required  to  meet  it  began  to  arouse  suspicion.  It  was  at  this  point  that  "the 
book"  appeared.  It  was  called  Tiffany  & Gaylord  Express  & Exhibition  Belt  Plates 
and  was  written  by  one  Percy  Seibert.  Well,  that’s  what  it  said  on  the  cover.  Percy 
Seibert  was  actually  a pen-name  of  "Honest  Walt",  whose  brain-child  the  book  was. 
"Walt  reckoned  that  if  folk  saw  something  written  down  in  a book,  it  must  be  true," 
Stan  told  me,  "so  he  wrote  the  book...  It’s  a collector’s  item  now!"  (In  1973,  the  90 
page  book  cost  $5.  A free  copy  was  given  with  orders  of  12  or  more  buckles.) 

Oh,  yes  - that  Tower  of  London  auction.  It  was,  of  course,  a fabrication.  The  New 
York  Brand  Book  people  checked  the  story  out  with  the  Governor  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  he  had  never  heard  of  these  buckles.  But  Stan  & Co.  had  to  explain 
how  such  a large  quantity  of  these  things  had  appeared  on  the  market  so  quickly.  A 
large  "hoard"  seemed  the  answer  to  their  problems  - preferably  one  which  had 
surfaced  a long  way  from  home  so  no-one  could  check  it  out  too  easily.  They  had 
heard  that  quantities  of  scrap  metal  had  been  shipped  to  Britain  from  the  USA  for 
munitions  purposes  at  the  time  of  the  First  World  War,  and  this  became  the  basis  for 
their  explanation  of  how  the  buckles  had  turned  up  in  quantity  so  far  away  from 
home,  and  in  the  1960’s,  so  long  after  they  were  supposedly  made... 


Notes. 


(1)  They  were  tentatively  reported  as  genuine  in  the  Seaby  Coin  and  Medal 
Bulletin  in  November  1972,  p.450,  but  by  December  1972,  p.487  had  been 
unmasked.  See  also  the  same  publication,  November  1981,  p.325.  The  full 
series  was  reported  (as  bogus)  in  John  F.  Yarwood’s  article  in  NI  BULLETIN, 
April  1981,  p.  107-1 1 1,  and  in  A1  Zaika’s  article  in  the  TAMS  Journal , April 
1984,  p.61-62. 

(2)  "Numismatica  Erotica",  NI  BULLETIN , October  1996  p.243-254. 

(3)  My  thanks  to  Steve  Album,  John  M.  Barnes,  Duane  Feisel,  Ron  Lerch,  John 
L.  Pieratt  and  Nolan  Tucker. 

(4)  For  advertising  types,  see  eg  Figs.  6 & 7 of  "Numismatica  Erotica";  for 
payment  types,  see  notes  6 & 7 of  same. 

(5)  According  to  information  supplied  by  Steve  Album,  this  earlier  version  was 
made  by  the  firm  of  Meyer  and  Wenthe  of  Chicago,  for  sale  in  a tourist 
souvenir  shop  in  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  probably  in  the  late  1950’s.  I have 
never  seen  a specimen  of  it,  and  was  blissfully  unaware  of  its  existence  before 
Steve  told  me  about  it.  I gather  that  like  other  of  Meyer  & Wenthe’s 
products,  it  had  a beaded  border  and  a heart-shaped  cut-out  at  its  centre,  the 
legend  being  similar  if  not  identical  to  that  in  my  sketch,  at  least  as  regards 
the  obverse.  At  the  time  of  writing,  though,  I have  no  further  information, 
and  Stan  himself  does  not  remember  this  prototype.  (He  supposes  that  his 
partner  must  have  designed  their  version  on  his  own.) 
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(6)  These  ingots,  of  .999  fine  silver,  were  of  two  types  - round,  like  a coin,  or 
rectangular  (about  1 by  2 by  1/1 6th  inch  thick),  weighing  about  an  ounce. 
Obverse  designs  varied  - one  set  depicted  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas,  for 
example;  another  set  concentrated  on  western  themes.  The  reverse  was 
stamped  "Mother  Lode  Mint"  and  carried  a gold  pan,  pick  & shovel  logo. 
They  were  a collectors’  fad  of  the  1970’s,  much  as  ornamental  plates  or 
thimbles  have  been  at  other  times.  The  fad  was  effectively  killed  off  by  the 
huge  increases  in  the  price  of  silver  in  the  late  ’70’s. 

(7)  METCA  = Merchant  Token  Collectors  Association. 

(8)  My  account  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Buckles  which  follows  is  based  partly  on  an 
article  "You  may  need  to  buckle  down  on  those  Wells  Fargo  buckles",  by 
Robert  West  Howard,  published  in  The  Antique  Trader  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on 
February  8th,  1972,  and  partly  on  an  advertising  leaflet  issued  by  Stan  in 
1971/2  on  behalf  of  his  Iron  Door  Antiques,  of  Dry  town,  California.  It  was 
this  leaflet  which  carried  a copy  of  an  authenticating  letter  from  Tiffany’s, 
and,  with  a wonderful  touch  of  irony  in  the  face  of  all  the  controversy,  a 
proprietorial  admission  that  "we  do  not  have  absolute  proof  of  their 
authenticity..." 

* 4>  * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 4c  4c  % * * * * * * * * * * * * 4c  % * * * * * * * * * 

TITLES  ON  COINS 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot  ( with  assistance  from  R.  de  Vries) 

We  live  in  an  era  of  fewer  and  fewer  monarchies  and  those  that  survive  have 
simplified  the  titles  of  their  heads.  Formerly,  however,  a more  intricate  titulature 
often  appeared  on  coins  and  medals.  To  those  with  some  knowledge  of  history,  it  is 
clear  that  not  all  titles  correspond  with  areas  actually  in  possession  of  their  user. 
Sometimes  this  points  to  lost  or  claimed  territories,  like  the  French  royal  title  on 
English  coins  or  the  title  of  duke  of  Julich,  Cleves  and  Berg  on  the  coins  of  Saxony. 
At  other  times  the  title  has  been  reserved  to  a family  by  treaty,  even  if  the  territory 
has  not.  The  Dutch  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  still  bears  the  title  Prince  of 
Orange,  even  though  that  principality  was  lost  in  1713. 

Occasionally,  a family  hangs  on  to  a title  when  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  it. 
The  free  barony  and  city  of  Vianen,  together  with  the  lordship  of  Ameide,  are  located 
in  the  Netherlands.  Two  members  of  the  family  of  Brederode  struck  coins  there  in 
the  16th  century.  Through  inheritance  the  territory  finally  ended  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  noble  family  of  Lippe-Detmold  in  1687.  Three  reigning  counts,  Simon  Heinrich, 
Friedrich  Adolf  and  Simon  Heinrich  Adolf  thus  added  the  title  of  souvereign  Lord  of 
Vianen  and  Ameide  (SUPREMUS  BOMINUS  VIANEA  ET  AMEIDAE)  to  then- 
others,  and  these  as  well  as  the  corresponding  arms  appeared  on  their  coins.  Alas, 
there  was  also  an  enormous  debt  load  and  in  November  1725  Vianen  and  Ameide 
were  sold  to  the  States  of  Holland,  the  province  to  which  they  already  had  slight 
feudal  ties.  Therefore  Vianen  kept  its  right  and  privileges  until  1795. 
Notwithstanding  protests  from  the  States  of  Holland  the  family  of  Lippe  kept  using 
the  arms  of  Vianen  and  Ameide  for  well  over  a half  century,  and  these  with  or 
without  the  corresponding  titles  appear  on  coins  of  Lippe-Detmold  long  after  then- 
rights  had  been  sold! 
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THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  POET  OF 
THE  KNIGHT  IN  THE  PANTHER’S  SKIN 


Peter  S.  Horvitz,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  NI  #2215 

The  Caucasian  country  of  Georgia,  known  as  Sakartvelo  in  its  own  language,  has  a 
long  and  distinguished  history.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a great  and  powerful 
kingdom  with  a rich  culture.  Among  the  monuments  of  this  culture  might  be 
mentioned  the  magnificent  churches  that  are  found  throughout  the  land.  These 
buildings  are  unique  in  style  and  beautifully  realized. 

The  Georgian  language  is  a member  of  the  Caucasian  group  of  languages,  a group 
that  also  includes  Abkhazian,  Svanian,  and  Mingrelian.  These  languages  are  non- 
Indo-European,  and,  indeed,  unrelated  to  any  other  group  of  languages.  There  have 
been  noted  certain  similarities  between  these  languages  and  the  Basque  tongue,  but 
the  nature  of  any  relationship  is  a matter  of  scholarly  controversy. 

The  Georgian  writing  system  was  developed  in  the  fifth  century.  The  first  work  of 
original  literature  in  Georgian,  the  life  of  St.  Shushanik,  was  composed  between  476 
and  483. 

Of  the  literary  achievements  of  medieval  Georgia,  one  work  stands  alone  for  its 
originality,  beauty  of  expression,  and  for  its  representation  of  the  Georgian  spirit. 
This  is  the  epic  poem  The  Knight  in  the  Panther’s  Skin  of  Shota  Rustaveli. 

The  poem  tells  of  the  adventures  of  Tariel,  the  knight  in  the  panther’s  skin,  and  his 
companions,  Avtandil  and  Pridon,  in  their  search  for  Tariel’s  kidnapped  fiancee, 
Nestan-Darejan.  The  heroes  must  scour  the  world  in  their  search.  Eventually, 
Nestan-Darejan  is  found  and,  after  a great  seige  and  battle,  she  is  rescued.  The  poem 
concludes  with  the  celebration  of  the  homecoming  of  Tariel  and  his  bride.  The  plot 
of  the  poem  has  obvious  parallels  to  both  the  poems  of  Homer  and  The  Ramayana. 

Rustaveli  lived  during  the  very  height  of  power  of  the  Georgian  kingdom,  the  reign 
of  Queen  Tamar  (1184-1213).  It  was  during  this  reign  that  Georgia  reached  the  limits 
of  its  geographical  extent  and  the  apogee  of  its  power  and  influence.  Among  the 
many  triumphs  of  Tamar’s  reign  might  be  mentioned  the  Queen’s  suppression  of  an 
attempt  by  the  aristocracy  to  weaken  the  monarchy  and  the  creation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Trebizond. 

According  to  legend,  Shota  Rustaveli  was  treasurer  to  Queen  Tamar.  While  serving 
in  that  post,  he  fell  madly  in  love  with  the  queen,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  great 
poem.  His  dedication  is  far  from  polite  flattery,  but  filled  with  passionate  descriptions 
of  "her  eyebrows  and  lashes,  her  hair,  her  lips  and  teeth,  cut  crystal  and  ruby  arrayed 
in  ranks"  or  "the  sun  Tamar,  the  ruby-cheeked,  the  jet-haired,  of  her  I know  not  how 
I shall  dare  to  sing  the  manifold  praise."  According  to  legend,  Rustaveli,  throughout 
his  years  of  service,  kept  hidden  his  hopeless  love  of  the  queen.  However,  his  good 
service  to  the  throne  did  not  go  unrewarded  and  he  received  a fief  on  the  Aragvi  and 
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Shota  Rustaveli,  as  depicted  in  a medieval 
fresco  in  a Jerusalem  monastery. 

great  wealth.  According  to  other  versions,  the  queen,  who  was  married  twice, 
rebuffed  the  poet,  who  withdrew  from  secular  life  and  finished  his  days  at  the 
Monastery  of  the  Cross  in  Jerusalem.  Whatever  the  truth  of  this  latter  version,  there 
does  survive  a medieval  fresco  in  Jerusalem  depicting  the  poet. 

Undoubtedly,  as  part  of  his  responsibilities  as  treasurer  of  the  Georgian  kingdom, 
Rustaveli  would  have  overseen  the  issuance  of  coinage.  As  no  other  name  is  attached 
to  the  post  of  treasurer  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Tamar,  it  seems  safe  to  assign  the 
coinage  of  Queen  Tamar  to  Rustaveli. 

In  1 178,  Tamar  was  named  by  her  father,  Giorgi  III,  as  a co-regent.  King  Giorgi 
issued  bronze  coins  with  his  monogram,  in  a decorative  border,  on  the  obverse  and 
Tamar’s  monogram,  in  a decorative  border,  on  the  reverse.  The  British  Museum 
specimen  of  this  coin  measures  22  millimeters. 


There  were  two  different  issues  of  coinage  during  the  actual  reign  of  Tamar,  the 
irregular  coinage  and  the  regular  coinage.  It  was,  probably,  also  during  this  reign  that 
appeared  the  earliest  counterstamping  of  the  irregular  coinage.  All  of  Tamar’s 
coinage  is  struck  in  copper  and  the  workmanship  of  all  these  coins  is  crude. 


The  irregular  issues  of  Queen  Tamar  were  struck  on  cast  planchets,  often  of  very 
strange  shape,  and  with  dies  that  were  either  too  large  or  too  small  for  the  planchets. 
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Two  examples  of  the  irregular  coinage  of  Queen  Tamar. 

Both  examples  bear  counterstamps.  The  rectangular 
stamps  may  also  date  from  this  reign.  The  circular 
stamps  are  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Rusudan.  ( Photos 
enlarged .) 

These  coins  are  dated,  but  1187  and  1210  are  the  only  two  dates  that  appear,  and 
most  examples  have  dates  that  are  struck  off  the  flan.  The  obverse  of  these  coins  has 
the  monogram  of  Tamar  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  an  inscription  in  Georgian.  This 
inscription  indicates  that  these  coins  are  struck  "in  the  name  of  God"  and  the  year 
they  were  struck.  The  reverse  is  a long  inscription  in  Arabic  which  translates,  "The 
great  Queen,  glory  of  the  world  and  faith,  Tamar  daughter  of  Giorgi,  champion  of  the 
Messiah,  may  God  increase  her  victories."  These  coins  vary  greatly  as  to  size  and 
weight  and  these  different  sizes  are  sometimes  interpreted  as  different  denominations. 
Denominations  are  not  indicated  on  the  coins,  nor  do  the  designs  vary,  but  examples 
in  the  collection  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  do  include  specimens  that 
weigh  2.48  grams,  5 grams,  and  10.31  grams,  which  indicates  there  may  have  been 
a system  behind  them.  The  size  of  circular  examples  of  these  pieces  vary  from  about 
15  millimeters  to  about  30,  but  extremely  irregularly  shaped  pieces  are  common. 


These  coins  are  often  found  with  a counterstamp  that  is  found  only  on  these  issues, 
not  on  later  issues.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  these  counterstamps  were 
applied  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Tamar.  These  counterstamps  are  rectangular  and 
consist  of  the  Georgian  letter  D with  a dot  in  the  center.  Circular  counterstamps 
were,  at  a later  time,  also  applied  to  these  coins,  during  the  reign  of  the  daughter  of 
Tamar,  Queen  Rusudan  (1223-1245). 
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The  regular  coinage  of  Queen  Tamar  was  issued  in  1200  and  consists  of  a single  coin 
type.  This  coin  is  struck  in  copper  and  measures  about  27  millimeters.  The  obverse 
shows  a symbol  that  resembles  a military  standard.  To  the  left  of  the  standard 
appears  the  first  and  last  letters  of  Tamar’s  name;  to  the  right,  the  first  and  last  letters 
of  the  name  of  her  second  husband,  David  (or  Davit  in  Georgian).  In  the  comers  are 
four  letters  that  represent  the  date.  The  reverse  has  an  Arabic  inscription.  This  reads, 
"Queen  of  queens,  glory  of  the  world  and  faith,  Tamar  daughter  of  Giorgi,  champion 
of  the  Messiah."  Both  sides  have  a border  of  linked  dots.  These  coins  are  also  found 
countermarked,  but  with  different  countermarks  from  those  found  on  the  irregular 
issues. 


A holed  example  of  the  regular  coinage  of  Queen  Tamar.  ( Photo  enlarged.) 


If  the  touch  of  the  poet  is  to  be  found  in  the  coinage  of  Queen  Tamar,  it  is  in  the 
intentions  rather  than  in  the  results.  The  workmanship,  as  I have  indicated,  is  crude 
on  these  coins.  But  there  is  an  elegance  in  the  monogram  of  Tamar  as  it  appears  on 
the  irregular  issues.  The  design  of  the  regular  coinage  is  simple  and  bold.  In  his 
poem,  Rustaveli  displays  his  knowledge  of  Arabic.  Perhaps,  the  Arabic  inscriptions 
found  on  the  two  issues  can  be  attributed  to  his  pen. 

Today,  Georgia  is  again  in  independent  nation,  after  centuries  as  a territory  of  Muslim 
empires,  Czarist  Russia,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps,  a new  flowering  of  the  great 
Georgian  culture,  which  reached  it  apogee  so  long  ago,  will  be  seen  again. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^jg  ^|g  ^g  *|*  *|/  ^ ^|g  ^ jjg  ^ ^g  ^ ^ ^ ^|g  ^|g  ^|g  ^ ^|g  «|g  ^ ^g  *^g  «^g  ^|g  «^g  ^|g  ^ ^ 
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THE  MEDALS  OF  ST.  HELENA 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

In  his  "Further  Notes  on  Spanish  Amulets"  ( Folklore , vol.  24,  p.72-3),  published  in 
1913,  W.  L.  Hildburgh  wrote: 

"The  two  specimens  described  immediately  below  consist  of  thin  bronze 
medals,  apparently  of  the  seventeenth  century,  resembling  Byzantine  coins, 
bent  into  a cup-shape  and  arranged  for  suspension.  From  only  one  person,  an 
old  woman  at  Madrid,  was  any  information  concerning  their  use  in  Spain 
obtained;  they  seem  to  be  unknown  to  most  people  at  present.  They  resemble 
an  amulet  described  by  Bellucci  as  obtained  at  Aquila,  and  some  obtained  by 
me  at  Verona  and  Venice. 

Fig.  37  (Pl.II).  A bowl-shaped  bronze(?)  medal(?),  worn  smooth  on  both 
faces,  mounted  in  silver  with  a loop  for  attachment  at  each  end;  Madrid.  The 
bronze  has  a hole  near  each  end,  serving  to  fasten  it  before  the  silver 
mounting  was  put  on.  Said  to  be  for  the  cure  and  the  subsequent  prevention 
of  erysipelas  (erisipela). 

Fig.  38  (Pl.n).  A bowl-shaped  bronze  medal,  with  the  outer  face  worn 
smooth,  and  with  a saint  bearing  a cross  upon  the  inner  face;  Seville.  A hole 
for  suspension,  elongated  by  much  usage,  is  near  the  upper  edge.  No 
information  was  obtained  concerning  it  further  than  that  it  was  an  amulet  and 
(by  a leading  question)  ‘Byzantine’." 

Hildburgh ’s  illustrations  of  the  pieces  he  mentions  are  unfortunately  of  too  poor  a 
quality  to  reproduce  here,  but  his  descriptions  make  it  clear  enough  that  these  amulets 
mimicked  the  well-known  scyphate  Byzantine  coins  of  the  1 1th  to  13th  centuries.  No 
doubt  the  real  things,  when  they  could  be  obtained,  were  deemed  more  potent,  but  as 
so  often  happens,  in  the  absence  of  the  genuine  article,  passable  imitations  seem  to 
have  done  the  trick  almost  as  well! 

Hildburgh’s  footnoted  reference  to  Bellucci’s  Catalogo  Descrittivo,  Amuleti  Italiani 
(1898),  pl.xvi,  14,  reads: 

"A  bronze  Byzantine  coin  called  ‘scifato’  of  the  form  of  a porringer,  mounted 
in  silver;  employed  especially  for  tumours  (in  the  mouth).  These  coins,  either 
merely  perforated  for  suspension  or  bound  in  a silver  rim,  must  have  been 
until  recently  quite  common  in  Northern  Italy." 

In  his  later  article,  "Notes  on  Spanish  Amulets"  (4th  Series)  ( Folklore , vol.  26,  p.415- 
6),  Hildburgh  further  wrote: 

"In  the  second  series  of  these  notes  I have  illustrated  and  described  a kind  of 
amulet  formed  of  a thin,  bowl-shaped,  bronze  or  copper  medal  or  coin,  in  a 
silver  mounting,  with  an  eyelet  at  each  end  to  enable  it  to  be  tied  upon  a 
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patient.  I have  since  seen  several  examples  of  these  objects  in  fairly  good 
condition.  On  some  of  them  are  two  human  figures,  with  a cross  in  the 
background,  on  the  concave  face,  while  the  convex  face  is  smooth;  these  seem 
to  be  copies  of  a late  Byzantine  coin,  prepared  to  be  used  as  a remedy.  In  the 
department  of  Numismatics,  at  the  National  Museum  of  Madrid,  are  some 
Byzantine  coins  (with  figures  on  both  sides)  similarly  cupped  and  mounted  (at 
about  the  same  date  as  the  medals)  for  employment  as  amulets.  An  informant 
at  Toledo  told  me,  in  1915,  that  such  objects  are  known  as  ‘Medals  of  St. 
Helena’,  and  that  they  are  used  against  infantile  convulsions  (‘alferecia’  of 
infants;  ‘alferecia’  = epilepsy),  by  being  tied  on  the  patient’s  wrist,  with  the 
figured  side  toward  the  skin.  I have  seen  a medal  or  coin  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  mounting  was  made  of  fairly  heavy  gold,  although  the  piece  itself 
was  very  much  rubbed  and  worn,  whence  we  may  gather  an  idea  of  the  value 
sometimes  attached  to  such  pieces." 

On  the  name  "medals  of  St.  Helena",  see  my  article  "Bent  Coins  and  Amulets  in  NI 
BULLETIN , February  1993,  p.34-5.  The  Byzantine  coins  themselves,  of  course,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  for  the 
name  "medals  of  St.  Helena"  is  a popular  misnomer  based  on  nothing  more  than  the 
facts  that  the  coins  bear  a cross,  and  that  St.  Helena  reputedly  re-discovered  the  True 
Cross  in  Jerusalem  in  AD  328.  Ipso  facto  (or  so  popular  imagination  seems  to  have 
seen  it),  the  coins  commemorate  the  deed.... 

NON  CIRCULATING  LEGAL  TENDER  COINS  - YEMEN 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

Most  Non  Circulating  Legal  Tender  (NCLT)  coins  have  a commemorative 
character.  They  are  often  designed  for  their  appeal  to  collectors.  Especially  in  the 
so  called  Third  World,  many,  though  government  approved  or  sponsored,  do  not  even 
get  to  the  countries  for  which  they  supposedly  were  struck. 

When  I lived  in  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  (North  Yemen)  from  1987  to  1989  I was 
stalking  the  coinage  issued  by  the  YAR  after  1962.  While  the  older  currency  of  the 
republic  was  widely  available,  as  was  much  of  the  coinage  of  the  kingdom,  I did  not 
see  any  of  the  special  coins  struck  for  the  YAR  in  gold  or  silver,  and  surprisingly,  not 
even  the  FAO  issues,  which  were  only  distinguished  from  the  normal  pieces  by  an 
added  inscription  in  Arabic.  As  I had  the  Krause  and  Mishler  catalogue  with  me,  I 
showed  pictures  of  these  coins  to  Yemeni  friends  and  relations,  some  of  whom  were 
fairly  high  officials.  None  professed  to  have  ever  seen  them,  and  they  commented 
that  several  seemed  to  have  singularly  inappropriate  or  irrelevant  subjects,  such  as 
space  travel  or  the  Mona  Lisa. 

Ironically  the  only  Yemeni  NCLT  coin  that  I did  see  in  the  market  (sook)  of  Sana’a 
was  a very  battered  specimen  of  the  Churchill  riyal  marketed  for  the  Royalist  side  in 
the  civil  war  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  1962.  This  coin  has 
recently  been  returned  to  the  Krause/Mishler  listings  in  the  new  24th  edition,  1901  to 
date. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


International  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Numismatics.  By  R.  Scott  Carlton. 
Hardcover,  8"  x 10",  with  488pp.  Available  from  Krause  Publications,  700  E.  State 
Street,  Iola,  WI  54990-0001.  Price  is  $39.95  plus  $3.25  shipping. 

The  International  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Numismatics  is  a first-of-its-kind 
sourcebook  designed  to  benefit  veteran  and  novice  numismatic  enthusiasts.  This  well 
organized,  easy-to-use  reference  book  is  a volume  no  collector  or  dealer  should  be 
without,  whether  they  are  researching  numismatic  topics,  translating  symbols  or 
legends  on  coins  and  bank  notes,  trying  to  find  needed  numismatic  terms,  or  searching 
for  photographs  of  some  of  the  world’s  most  interesting  numismatic  items. 

Written  by  R.  Scott  Carlton,  the  work  contains  the  results  of  thousands  of  hours  of 
research.  This  up-to-date  reference  book  contains  more  than  7,000  entries  and  500 
high  quality  drawings,  diagrams,  and  photographs  to  help  readers  identify  coins,  bank 
notes,  tokens,  medals,  and  more.  The  sourcebook  also  contains  the  largest  multiple 
language  numismatic  dictionary  section  ever  published. 

The  work  takes  technical  concepts  and  commonly  found  catalogue  terms  from  35 
modern  and  classical  languages  and  translates  them  into  English.  It  also  takes  360 
numismatically  significant  terms  in  English  and  translates  them  into  20  modem 
languages.  The  dictionary  portion  of  the  book  includes  a color  section  containing  16 
pages  of  photographs  of  key  coins,  notes,  tokens,  medals,  and  odd  and  curious  items, 
in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  black  and  white  photographs  throughout  the  book. 

The  encyclopedic  portion  of  the  sourcebook  contains  hundreds  of  articles  covering  a 
variety  of  numismatic  topics.  Many  were  written  by  leading  numismatist  worldwide, 
who  contributed  articles  dealing  with  their  fields  of  expertise.  Each  article  also 
contains  footnotes,  providing  readily  available  sources  for  further  research. 

Information  supplied  by  Krause  Publications. 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  19th  Century  Edition,  1801-1900  and  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Coins,  20th  Century  Edition,  1901  to  date.  By  Chester  L.  Krause 
and  Clifford  Mishler.  Ed.  Colin  R.  Bruce,  II.  Available  from  Krause  Publications, 
700  E.  State  Street,  Iola,  WI  54990-0001.  Price  is  $45.00  plus  $3.25  shipping. 

Due  to  extreme  thickness  of  the  1996  SCWC,  the  catalogue  was  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1996;  one  covering  19th  century  coins  and  the  other  20th  century  coins. 
Previously  removed  information  is  once  again  being  included  in  both  the  19th  and 
20th  century  catalogues,  as  well  as  new  information  and  photographs.  The  19th 
Century  SCWC  has  1,152  pages.  The  20th  Century  SCWC  has  1,698  pages. 
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The  catalogues  contain  coin  listings  by  date  and  mint.  Each  issue  is  valued  in  up  to 
four  grades  of  preservation.  Actual  precious-metal  weights  for  silver,  gold  and 
platinum  coins  are  given. 

The  coins  of  all  issuing  authorities  are  covered.  The  listings  are  illustrated  by  more 
than  24,000  actual-size  photographs  for  the  19th  Century  SCWC  and  30,000  actual- 
size  photographs  for  the  20th  Century  SCWC.  For  each  country  or  coin-issuing 
entity,  there  is  an  index  map  locating  it  and  a few  paragraphs  on  its  history, 
geography,  population,  and  resources. 

Circulation  strikes,  essais,  coin-like  medallic  issues,  and  important  tokens  are 
catalogued.  Overdate  varieties,  patterns  from  the  various  German  states,  and  for  the 
fist  time,  extensive  listings  of  U.  S.  patterns  are  also  catalogued. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  KM-numbering  system  to  fit  the  KM-numbering 
in  the  recently  released  17th  century  SCWC. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 


♦♦I****************************************************************** 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Tom  Sheehan,  P.  O.  Box  14,  Seattle,  WA  98111,  e-mail  tsheehan(S)wolfenet.com: 

WANTED:  Tokens  and  medals  issued  by  stock  exchanges  and  stock  brokers  or 
commemorating  same.  Also  would  like  to  know  of  any  pieces  even  if  not  available. 

Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Bahnhofstr.  34, 64380  Rossdorf,  Germany:  Does  anybody  own 
a copy  of  the  David  E.  Henkle  manuscript  on  Latin  American  Tokens?  I would  be 
very  interested  in  a copy  of  the  sections  on  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Or 
does  anybody  know  David  E.  Henkle’s  present  address? 

Robert  Olipant,  2712  Williamsburg  Court,  Fort  Collins*  Colorado  80521:  My 

November/December  Price  List  contains  a large  listing  of  coins  from  Russia,  Germany 
and  many  other  countries,  as  well  as  gold  and  paper  money.  The  Price  List  contains 
a "Bargain  Page"  as  well  as  "Specials".  We  regularly  offer  world  material  from  many 
countries,  with  precise  grading  for  each  coin.  Want  lists  are  welcomed,  and  we  are 
always  buying  at  the  highest  prices.  Write  for  a copy  of  the  free  Price  List  or  call 
24  hour  voice/message  (303)  493-6299,  fax  (303)  493-6413,  or  e-mail 
r.oliphant@worldnet.att.net. 

******************************************************************** 
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